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before IA an effort to clear the atmosphere succeeded only in
involving himself and the Government even more, because,
to use his own phrase, there could be * no new entente with
France as the old one had never been dissolved.* Cushendun
was not cut out for the finesse of League arbitration, and
apart from his handling of the vexed question of German
Reparations at the Assembly, was both tactless and in-
effectual. Eden's first official view of Geneva mfcst have
been a chastening experience.

During the winter months Government and Opposition
in both Houses kept up an intermittent attack. Cushendun
did his best to bury the Naval Pact with military honours,
but both the Labour and Liberal Parties were resolved to
have an exhumation. The House had not resumed after its
vacation for more than a week before Mr. Lloyd George had
moved  an  Amendment  to  the Address.   Lloyd  George
brought up his heavy guns.   The compromise, which he
obstinately called * the Pact', was the outcome of the fatuous
proceedings of the Preparatory Commission on Disarma-
ment.  He quoted The Times' account of the delegates dis-
cussing  the   technical   details   of  universal  disarmament:
* Some are reading newspapers, some are writing, some are
listening to the thirty-fifth delegate.   Others seem to be
asleep. ... In this depressing atmosphere the Anglo-French
compromise gradually arose.' Lloyd George worked himself
up into a fine fury. The Prime Minister stood by Locarno,
but " the Pact' was a complete reversal.  He talked about it
as * the keystone of the arch.  The keystone has gone.  It is
an archless rainbow, Locarno.* France had not fulfilled her
part of the bargain, which was arbitration in return for
security. We were conniving at her breach of faith. Germany
had kept her word about disarmament but France had re-
fused to evacuate the Khineland, and now there was this
latest arrangement and Germany not consulted. * The Pact'